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The Formation of Tribal Systems 


in Later European Prehistory: Northern 
Europe, 4000-500 B.C. 


KRISTIAN KRISTIANSEN 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this chapter! is twofold: (a) to model and explain long-term 
changes in Neolithic and Bronze Age tribal systems of northern Europe 


lIn recent years intensive research has drastically changed and added to our understanding of 
the Neolithic period in southern Scandinavia, and my explanation of the Neolithic production— 
reproduction cycle owes much to this research, part of which is not yet published. I want to thank 
the following persons for referring me to recent evidence, and for allowing me to cite papers not yet 
published: Poul Otto Nielsen, National Museum, First Department; Torsten Madsen, Institute of 
Prehistoric Archaeology, University of Arhus; Niels Anderson, Prehistoric Museum, Moesgard, 
Arhus; Henrik Tauber, National Museum, Eighth Department; Jørgen Troels-Smith, National 
Museum, Eighth Department, Bent Aaby, Geological Survey of Denmark, and Andrew Sherrat, 
Oxford University. For discussions and help on this chapter, I am grateful to my wife Lotte 
Hedeager. Figures 15.1, 15.4, 15.5, 15.6, 15.8, 15.9, 15.10 and 15.11 were drawn by Catherina 
Oxen. 

It has not been possible to reference the vast literature on the Neolithic and the Bronze Age on 
which this chapter is based. I will therefore refer to a selection of recent Danish publications that 
cover the main topics. A reanalysis of stylistic groups in Neolithic TRB pottery has been carried out 
by Ebbesen (1975, 1978), Andersen and Madsen (1977), and Gebauer (1978). Flint axes have 
been classified by Nielsen (1977a, 1977b) and Højlund (1973-1974), settlements by Skaarup 
(1973) and Davidsen (1978), and causewayed camps in Andersen (1973-1974, in press). 
Megalithic ritual has been summarized in Daniel and Kjaerum (1973) and presented in detail by 
Strømberg (1971), with the most recent synthesis of premegalithic burial types in Madsen 
(1979). A classification of megaliths is found in Aner (1963). We are still lacking any up to date 
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(approximately 4000-500 B.C.) based on a regional sample (a vertical cut); 
and (b) to unfold and explain the dynamics of the larger tribal system based on 
the evidence of the Nordic Bronze Age (a horizontal cut). 

Due to the scope of this venture and the limited space available, it is 
inevitable that I have to postulate certain premises. First, I propose that 
developments in the region chosen to exemplify long-term changes can be 
regarded as representative of main trends in the larger northern European area. 
Second, I propose that the Neolithic and the Bronze Age represent a long-term 
sequence of tribal systems that go through definite cycles and irreversible 
changes. Third, I propose that it is necessary therefore to establish a common 
frame of reference, theoretically and methodologically, in order to describe and 
explain their structural properties, their range of variation, and the structural 
changes they undergo. 

As a starting point let us briefly recapitulate some trends in recent research. 

Throughout the 1970s studies of Neolithic and Bronze Age social systems 
have significantly increased our knowledge of the relationship between 
settlement systems, economy, and social structure (e.g., Bradley 1972, 1977, 
Fleming 1971, Kristiansen 1978, 1980, Randsborg 1974, 1975, Renfrew 1973, 
Sherratt 1972, 1977, Welinder 1975, 1977). Such studies are, however, still 
rather few.’ Widely separated in time and space, they represent a selection of 
static sequences between which one has to interpolate in order to reconstruct a 
coherent picture-and in terms of explanation this is often hampered by 
noncomparable methodological approaches and problems of representivity. 

With respect to theory, the concept of tribal social organization in a 
prehistoric context needs elaboration badly. The traditional evolutionary 
framework of tribes and chiefdoms (e.g., Fried 1960, Sahlins 1968, Service 
1962) seems too static and too general to account for the spatial diversity and 
the long-term changes of such systems in prehistory. 

Another limiting factor is that much ethnographic evidence can hardly be 
regarded in isolation, but should rather be considered in the context of the 


analysis of the Single Grave culture in Denmark in contrast to Sweden (Malmer 1962). Recent 
discussions have appeared in Lomborg (1975), Davidsen (1975), and Malmros (1979). Also the 
Pitted Ware culture was recently summarized in Nielsen (1979). The standard work on the Late 
Neolithic is still Lomborg (1973), with Jensen (1972) on settlements. With respect to the Bronze 
Age, see the bibliography in Kristiansen (1981), with the addition of recent research papers in 
Thrane (1980). Concerning vegetational development in southern Scandinavia, the standard 
summary is still Berglund (1969), with important additions in Andersen (1976), Göransson (1977), 
Welinder (1974). and Mikkelsen and Høeg (1979). Much work has been carried out in pollen 
analysis in recent years in all Scandinavian countries, but unfortunately most of the Danish research 
is still unpublished. In general the reader will find his or her own way to recent literature in Nordic 
Archaeological Abstracts. 

tt should be added that much recent research is about to change this situation. This is reflected in 
Britain in several British Archaeological Reports publications (e.g., in Barret and Bradley 1980), in 
Scandinavia in a forthcoming volume, Settlement, Economy and Ecology in Scandinavian 
Prehistory (Kristiansen in press). 
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expanding world economy during the last few hundred years that both directly 
and indirectly may have influenced the present historical context of primitive 
social organization when viewed in an evolutionary perspective (Ekholm and 
Friedman 1980). 

These limitations in the ethnographic evidence should not lead us to dismiss 
the significance of using general principles of social organization at various 
levels of complexity as an interpretative and explanatory framework from which 
more specific hypotheses may be deduced and tested. It should rather make us 
aware of the potential of the archaeological record for contributing to explaining 
processes of social evolution that demand both time depth and geographical 
scale—elements that can only be supplied by archaeology and history. Thus 
with respect to European prehistory, Andrew Sherratt’s recent analysis of the 
technological, economic, and social changes that characterized the secondary 
products revolution is a major contribution toward understanding tribal 
transformations in Neolithic Europe (Sherratt 1981, also Fleming 1972). It may 
seem strange, then, that the rich European evidence has not invited more work 
along such general evolutionary lines. But the reason is probably that one is not 
only faced with an enormous amount of published evidence, but also with a 
theoretically very difficult and rather discouraging situation, when trying to 
explain what superficially may look like several thousand years of stagnation in 
traditional terms of social evolution. In comparison, the development of more 
complex societies in nontemperate habitats offers much more clear-cut 
examples of evolutionary trajectories, and most recent discussions have dealt 
with the explanation of such cases (e.g., Carneiro 1970, Flannery 1972, 
Friedman and Rowlands 1977, Sanders and Price 1968, Sanders and Webster 
1978), not to mention the rich literature on the origins of the state. 

In northern Europe, however, 3500 years of tribal life, from circa 4000-500 
B.C., promises an opportunity to explore the structural diversity and possible 
long-term evolutionary trajectories of a tribal mode of production within a 
temperate habitat. The release of this potential, however, is not only a matter of 
empirical analysis. It demands the elaboration of theoretical concepts enabling 
us to frame and explain the evidence, a task to which we shall now tum (see 
Figure 15.1). 


THEORETICAL MODELS 


General Theory 


Our general model will be based on the structural—Marxist notion of social 
reproduction, as presented by Friedman (1972-1979) and Friedman and 
Rowlands (1977) (see also recent discussions in Critique of Anthropology and 
in Ingold 1981). The model is defined hv a set of fiinctional categories and a Set 
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Figure 15.1. Graphic representation of basic elements in the research process. 


of rules regarding their interrelations, which constitute a theoretical system that 
serves to frame and explain concrete forms of social reproduction. The 
structural categories are characterized by their relative autonomy, and they are 
linked by a variety of intra and intersystemic functions. The limits of functional 
compatibility within and between such structures defines the onset of 
contradictions. 

These structural concepts are the basic theoretical tools. The object of 
analysis, however, is a social system, which comprises a set of productive 
relations that organize and dominate social reproduction. Dominant relations of 
production are those relations that take on these functions, whether kinship 
relations, religion, or any other set of institutional relations. 

Working in the diverse direction, we find that the exploitation of the 
environment by a given social formation creates a hierarchy of constraints that 
determines the evolutionary potential of the system as a whole. This, however, 
should not lead us to postulate economic determinism, since it is the relations of 
production that dominate and hence determine the formation of such constraints 
and their impact on the course of development. 

A transformation may occur when a given social system alters the economic 
conditions of production and thus imposes a new set of constraints on the 
system that are incompatible with the dominant social relations. Also, a positive 
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altering of economic conditions and intensified production may lead to the 
evolution of new social formations. 

The preceding implies that transformations can only be explained with 
reference to their previous forms. Social reproduction, however, is also a regional 
phenomenon distributed in space, thereby linking social units together in a 
larger system. Thus “the structures of the larger regional systems are 
determined by the dominant relations of production that make them up, e.g., the 
internal potential demands of local systems and the spatial distribution of 
constraints that determine the relative potential for development of the 
individual units with respect to one another. (Friedman and Rowlands 1977, 
271). The crucial problem is: On what scale does evolution take place? This can 
only be answered by considering production and reproduction within the larger 
spatial framework on which it depends. 

In the next section these general theoretical concepts will be applied to 
construct a more specific model of tribal production and reproduction. 


Specific Theory 


The concept of a tribal mode of production, as applied in this chapter, is 
derived mainly from Sahlins (1972, 101-148) and Friedman (1975 and 1979). 
The basic premise is that the elementary properties of tribal production 
and reproduction generate a wider range of tribal variants, depending on a 
complex interplay between the spatial and temporal distribution of economic 
and ecological production. This implies that there exists a predictable and 
systemic relationship between spatial and temporal tribal variations as products 
of one or of several types of time-space cycles. 

In the Friedman model, the basic production and exchange unit is the local 
lineage. Based on analysis of the articulation of marriage—exchange cycles and 
local production, it demonstrates how surplus is converted into higher status and 
utlimately into absolute rank through feasting and ritual (Friedman 1975, 
Figure 2). This analysis is then embedded in a larger time-space model of 
evolutionary and devolutionary cycles. The evolution—devolution cycle starts 
with the expansion of an “egalitarian” tribal system, which through intensified 
production creates extensive alliance networks. Wealth is channeled into a 
gradually evolving ranked system of conical clans (chiefdoms) and is sustained 
by ritual and chiefly mediations with the supernatural, displayed in the 
production and consumption of valuables. When territorial expansion can no 
longer take place, population increases and production is intensified, thus 
transforming the landscape and leading to degradation of the conditions of 
production. Population concentrates into larger units. Competition for rank is 
strongly itensified and individualized, but in the long run supralocal exchange 
and vertical relations gradually break down or are reduced in scale. The social 
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Figure 15.2. Map of northern Europe. Northwestern Zealand is indicated in black. 
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System returns to a more egalitarian level. Thus the cycle can also be described 
in terms of vertical and horizontal relations. The motor of the cycle is the 
articulation of exchange and production within an expansionist tribal economy 
that gradually changes the conditions of production. This imposes a new set of 
constraints on the social system that is gradually transformed as part of this 
process. A continuous contradiction between the dominant productive relations 
and the constraints they impose upon the productive forces determines the 
course of the cycle. A long-term cycle of several short-term cycles may then 
finally reach a point where conditions are sufficient for a transformation of the 
system as a whole to occur (Friedman 1975, 186, Figure 13). 

The properties of the local production—exchange cycle referred to previously 
can never be demonstrated in the archaeological record. What can eventually be 
demonstrated are some of the material implications of the model on a larger 
time-space scale—that is, patterns of expansion-regression, settlement 
densities and systems of land use, degreee of and means of economic 
exploitation, and to some extent, systems of rank and ritual. The spatial and 
temporal variability of such variables may then serve as a preliminary test case 
for the more general aspects of the model. 

Let us first turn to the temporal aspects of our model, exemplified by a long- 
term settlement sequence in the region of northwestern Zealand (Figure 15.2) 
from 4000-500 s.c.’ 


3Northwestern Zealand was intensively surveyed by field walking in the years 1948-1956 as part 
of a major research project carried out by the National Museum and published in 1959 (Mathiassen 
1959). The aim was to achieve a representative record of all types of archaeological data in a typical 
East Danish environment. A similar project had earlier been carried out in a typical West Danish 
environment, and it was published in 1948 (Mathiassen 1948). In northwestern Zealand, 
approximately 2700 settlements, 3400 megalith barrows and burials, 240 hoards, and 10,000 single 
finds were recorded. The number of objects totaled 50,000. 

The research area covers 1690 km”, of late glacial moraine, mainly clay with scattered areas of 
more sandy clay. Clay dominated soils amount to 980 km,? sandy soils with some clay 435 km,” 
and moores (former lakes) more than 200 km.? The area is rather hilly and with its long coastline 
and inland lakes, it has attracted a dense settlement in all prehistoric periods. 

A recent analysis of the impact of later Surveys and excavations has confirmed that the main trends 
in the published data can be regarded as representative, with the exception of settlements in some 
areas (Thrane 1973). Neither this material nor that from Jutland has been utilized in any extensive 
settlement analysis, with the recent exception of Paludan-Miller (1978). With the aim of extracting 
some of the scientific potential of this vast amount of material, I began to computerize and analyze 
the raw data in 1979, primarily with the aim of testing the applicability of the land evaluations from 
1688 and 1848 as a tool for settlement analysis within smaller regions compared to site catchment 
analysis of soil types. 

In this chapter a few tentative, simple quantifications are presented, as the processing of data is 
not yet finished. It is presumed that the nature of the evidence is generally comparable from the EN 
to the LB, whereas the Iron Age marks a complete change in evidence. From EN to LB burials 
above the ground are common (megaliths—tumulis) in all periods, just as production of durable tools, 
weapons, and ornaments of flint and bronze, makes burials, hoards, and settlements easily 
recognizable and datable. I want to thank Bjarne Mortensen of the Niels Bohr Institute for carrying 
out the computer analyses. 
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LONG-TERM CHANGES: NORTHWESTERN ZEALAND 


Northwestern Zealand comprises most of the ecological and geographical 
variation found within the northern European lowland area, with the exception 
of the more sandy areas of northwestern Europe, to which I shall return later 
(see Figure 15.2). It can thus be regarded as a representative sample, both 
geographically and archaeologically. 

The settlement history of the area is divided into five main chronological 
stages: Early Neolithic (EN), the period of thin-butted axes, Middle Neolithic 
(MN) the period of thick-butted axes, Late Neolithic (LN), the dagger period, 
Early Bronze Age, and Late Bronze Age (EB and LB). 

The Early Neolithic spans from 4100/4000—3500/3400 s.c. (in Mathias- 
sens’s terminology, from 3800/3200 B.c.), the Middle Neolithic from 3400- 
2400 s.c. (in Mathiassen’s terminology from 3200-2400 B.c.), the Late Neo- 
lithic 2400-2300—1900 s.c., the Early Bronze Age 1900-1000 s.c. and 
the Late Bronze Age 1000-500 s.c. (for calibrated chronology, see in general 
Tauber 1972: Nielsen 1977a and Malmros and Tauber 1975). 


Settlement Structure and Subsistence Strategy 


Overall changes in settlement patterns are demonstrated in Figure 15.3. The 
EN shows a rather dispersed pattern that can be regarded as an extension of the 
Late Mesolithic settlement base expanding from both the lakes in the interior 
and from the coastal areas (Paludan-Miller 1978). During the MN the interior 
was thinned out and some settlement concentrations occurred. Then in the LN 
the shift from inland to coast was completed, and settlement concentrations 
became a regular phenomenon—a tendency that continued during the Bronze 
Age (BA). During this period the interior was nearly empty, and settlement 
concentrations on the coast increased. 

These trends in settlement patterns can be further illuminated by grouping the 
evidence as has been done in Figure 15.4 which shows degrees of settlement den- 
sity (increasing from left to right) and numbers of geographical units (parishes) on 
the vertical axis. It demonstrates a gradual tendency toward settlement 
differentiation. The EN is characterized by gradual variations in degree of 
settlement density, which conforms well with a more. dispersed settlement 
pattern, although it is rather dense. During the MN, several areas became less 
densely settled in the process of settlement displacement from the interior 
toward the coast, and settlement differentiation increased. This process finally 
achieved stability during the LN and the EB, and it was further differentiated in 
the LB. 


din Mathiassen’s terminology, the EN (period of thin butted axes) composes what is today 
classified as EN BC to MN I, which dates from 3700-3200 B.C. 
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If we accept these gross tendencies as a starting point, several things can be 
predicted, among them increased exploitation of the environment within the 
more densely settled areas (and forest recovery in the less densely settled 
areas), changes in the organization of the economy in order to feed more people 
in smaller areas, and probably also changes in social organization. 

Changes in subsistence strategy are demonstrated in Figure 15.5 and 15.6, 
using barrels of hard corn (htk) as indicators of the productive potential of 
a given area (parishes are used as areal units). The more hectares (ha) per barrel 
of hard corn, the less productive is a given area, and vice versa (for a general 
explanation of these concepts, see Kristiansen 1978, Note 9). Naturally this 
parameter can only indicate very general tendencies, and it is therefore most 
suitable for analyses and comparisons of larger areas (e.g., Randsborg 1974, 
Kristiansen 1978). In our small region, however, some general trends can be 
observed, which should then later be specified and tested by site catchment 
analysis. 

Compared to the overall productive potential (PP) of northern Zealand, the 
Early Neolithic subsistence strategy seems to have been selective, the 
inhabitants preferring the most productive soil. Thus from EN A (4000 B.c.) to 
EN BC (3800-3200 B.c.), that is, after the first expansion period, the average 
PP in areas of continuous expansion (not settled in EN A, indicated by lack of 
point-butted axes) was slightly better than the region as a whole, a tendency that 
was accentuated from EN BC to MN. This seems to indicate that increased 
intensification took place in areas of high PP, while lesser productive soils 
already witnessed a gradual depopulation. From the LN and the EB, however, 
the PP was generally lower than the average of the region, whereas the range of 
soil quality increased. The tendency toward intensified settlement expansion 
within less productive areas continued during the LB. 

Thus, the observed changes in settlement pattern and settlement structure 
were accompanied by a gradual change from heavier soils toward lighter ones. 
As we know that northwestern Zealand did not lack soils of high productive 
potential, the general change in subsistence strategy toward soils of less PP can 
only be explained by the operation of economic constraints. According to our 
model, we should expect these to be localized in changed conditions of 
production as reflected in the exploitation of the landscape and in patterns of 
land use. 


Ecology and Land Use 


Vegetational changes in the exploitation of the landscape during the Neolithic 
are recorded in Figure 15.7. These general trends correspond with most pollen 
diagrams in southern Scandinavia (Berglund 1969, Andersen 1976). The initial 
phase of the Neolithic, the A phase (in the diagram, phase IZ), was characterized 
by “slash-and-burn” cultivation of small plots for cereal growing and pollarding 
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Figure 15.3. The prehistoric settlement of Northwestern Zealand, (a) Early Neolithic—period of 
thin-butted axe. (b) Middle Neolithic—period of thick-butted axe. (c) Late Neolithic—flint dagger 
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Figure 15.4. Graphic representation of the settlement structure in northwestern Zealand. (Based 
on Mathiassen 1959, Table VI.) Degree of settlement stratification is indicated by a numeric value 
dividing number of settlement units below density 4 with the number above. Number of settlement 
units (parishes) is on the vertical axis; degree of settlement density on the horizontal axis; and 
densities increasing from left to right. 
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ha/htk 


Figure 15.5. Subsistence strategy during expansion, defined by an increase of settlement density of 
more than .5, and from ENA to EN BC’by lack of point-butted axes. Parishes are used as regional 
units; hectares per barrel of hard corn (ha/htk) as an indicator of productive potential. The 
representation of the whole region is shown at the right (N. W. Zealand). 


of trees for leaf foddering of stalled cattle. The manipulation of the forest was 
modest. Not until the later Early Neolithic (EN BC) did a significant reduction 
of the forest (the “‘landnam”) take place, with the aim of creating large areas of 
open land for open pastures and free-grazing cattle. An indication of this was the 
disappearance of ramson, which was much preferred by cattle, and the 
enormous increase of grasses and lanceolate plantain, while the high forest was 
correspondinly reduced (phase III). With degradation of the soil, a gradual 
displacement of settlement took place, which is reflected in the recovery of 
secondary oak mixed forest in the interior (this part of the diagram is from the 
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Figure 15.6. Subsistence strategy during expansion, represented by the numerical values of Figure 
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Figure 15.7. Pollen diagram, pieced together from diagrams from Aamosen and S¢rbylille 
(Zealand) and Dyrholmen (East Jutland). (After Troels-Smith 1953, Figure 2.) 
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Aamosen Bog). A significant reduction of the forest and a corresponding 
expansion of open land with permanent pastures took place at the transition to 
the Late Neolithic in southern Scandinavia, while this had already occurred in 
Jutland with the appearance and expansion of the Single Grave culture or Battle 
Axe culture (phase IV in the diagram). During the Bronze Age the exploitation 
of the landscape steadily increased, especially during the Late Bronze Age. 
(This is not included in Figure 15.7.) 

This picture of the vegetational development corresponds well with the 
observed changes in settlement structure and subsistence strategy (see Figures 
15.4 and 15.5). It reflects the impact of different types of subsistence strategies 
on vegetation. The response of environmental constraints caused a gradual 
change from extensive to intensive ‘“‘slash-and-burn,” which was succeeded by 
an extensive “‘pastoral’’ economy and from small-scale land use toward large- 
scale land use. From a broad spectrum economy, based on an interaction 
between the production of the forest (leaf foddering, pigs, hunting) and the soil 
(cereal production and some grazing), a trend developed toward a narrow- 
spectrum economy based mainly on the production of the soil (stock-rearing and 
cereal production) and specialized exploitation of ecological niches, e.g., 
fishing. 

The expansion of open land from the Early Neolithic to the Bronze Age can 
also be inferred archaeologically through the relative increase in settlement 
density (see Figures 15.3 and 15.4), and absolutely by calculating different 
open-land values for the recorded number of megaliths and tumuli, most of 
which have been registered in this area.’ If we assume that each barrow (which 
in the Bronze Age utilized between 1 and 3 ha of grass turfs) would require a 
further 10-20 ha of permanent open land (fields, pastures) to preserve 
productivity, we arrive at the open-land figures in Figure 15.8. They 
demonstrate the economic and ecological differences between the EN and the 
BA and the corresponding changes in patterns of land use. 

Thus the preference for light soils during the LN and the BA was not initially 
a result of blocked expansion on good soils and the budding-off of settlements on 
marginal lands. It reflects an economically determined preference for light 
soils whose more open forest was easy to transform into productive grassland 
(Kristiansen 1980). Gradually, however, the opposition between the open land 
of a dominant pastoral economy and the dense surrounding forest on the heavier 
soils would make its exploitation more and more difficult within the known 
range of the economy, thus creating a new set of constraints. This might 
explain the Late Bronze Age intensification on light soils, despite the 
availability of forested areas of higher PP. 


>Naturally the present number of monuments is far below the original total. As both megaliths 
and tumulis normally cluster in smaller groups, these extra monuments would probably fall within 
the range of open land inferred in Figure 15.8. These figures, however, should be regarded as 
minimal ones. 
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Figure 15.8. The supposed extent of permanent open land during the Early Neolithic and the 
Bronze Age in Northwestern Zealand caiculated on the basis of open-land values per megalith— 
barrow of respectively 10 and 20 hectares. The regional units are the present districts. 


When summarizing the evidence of this section it seems fairly safe to 
conclude that we are dealing with a long-term cycle of economic intensification 
within a tribal framework that led to a gradual transformation of both the 
economy and the ecology. I further suggest that these changes should be 
regarded as irreversible and that they by the end of the Bronze Age reached a 
point that did not allow the cycle to continue or to be repeated, resulting 
in a structural transformation of the tribal systems of northern Europe 
(Kristiansen 1978, 1980). Finally I suggest that this long-term cycle was made 
up by two rather distinct shorter cycles: the EN-MN cycle and the LN-BA 
cycle. In the following section a more detailed description of the cycles, based 
on recent research, will be presented in order to explain their dominant features 
and their internal dynamics. 
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TRIBAL TRANSFORMATIONS: NORTHERN EUROPE 


The relationship between production and reproduction determines to a large 
degree the potential for increased wealth accumulation and its transformation 
through alliances and feasting into status and increased hierarchization. The 
basic archaeological variables in the analysis of this process are the different 
stages in the exploitation of the landscape and their reflections in settlement 
patterns and in the display of wealth in ritual and burials. These variables link 
economic conditions of production with the organization of production and its 
investment in alliances, ritual, and rank. In what follows, these variables will 
therefore be considered in greater detail. The chronological and cultural 
succession described next is based on calibrated radiocarbon dates. 


4100-3800 s.c. Early Neolithic A. 


Agricultural colonization from a Mesolithic base was developed by small 
family groups practicing “slash-and-burn” cultivation on small plots for cereal 
growing and pollarding trees for leaf foddering of small numbers of fenced— 
stallfed cattle (Troels-Smith 1960). Local inland sites like St. Valby (Becker 
1954) were based on cereal growing (wheat) in small cleared fields, probably by 
hoe cultivation. The dominant domestic animal was the pig, which foraged in 
the forest. Along coasts and lakes, seasonal hunting and fishing camps, like 
Muldbjerg in the Amosen Bog (Troels-Smith 1953), formed part of a mixed 
economy, based on exploiting a wide variety of resources, but mainly on the 
production of the natural environment (Mahler 1981). 

The material culture was a continuation from the Mesolithic base, with 
simple pottery and thin-butted axes for clearing. Wooden bowls imply a 
tradition in elaborate woodcarving. 

Exchange was regionally restricted, and burial and ritual reveals simple earth 
graves (Brinch Petersen 1974) with little ritual evidence, but some display of the 
use of status items like amber and the earliest battle axes. Small votive offerings 
of pottery containing food are found in bogs and lakes (Becker 1947). 


3800-3400 s.c. Early Neolithic BC. 


The rapid expansion and increase of population gradually led to an intensified 
exploitation of the environment. Large-scale forest clearings now took place 
(Iversen’s so-called “Jandnam”){Iversen 1941, 1973). In opposition to the 
preceding slash-and-burn technique, which maintained a balance with the 
forest, the aim was now to create large and more permanent openings of the 
land, which was maintained by free-grazing cattle. Whether we should regard 
this landnam as the outcome of faster and more extensive slash-and-burn 
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cultivation with cattle preventing the forest from regenerating, or, as definitely 
stated by Iversen and Troels-Smith, the result of a distinct new clearance 
strategy, is in my opinion still debatable.© According to Troels-Smith, it 
répresents an agricultural economy distinctly different from the earlier long- 
house farmers of the Linear Pottery culture who practiced horticulture on small 
permanent fields and kept stall fed or fenced cattle (Troels-Smith 1980). But it 
quite evidently reflects a changed subsistence strategy that demanded the 
cooperation of several family groups (e.g., extended families). The opening of 
the forest was accompanied by technological, economic, and social changes. A 
more efficient agricultural practice, involving ard ploughing, was introduced, 
the number of cattle increased, and a general increase in productivity took place. 

The settlement system stabilized and a complex territorial organization 
developed that was sustained by elaborate ritual and exchange. Impressive 
expressions of communal ritual are demonstrated in timber-constructed earthen 
long barrows from an early date, especially in Jutland, which were later 
succeeded by the earliest megaliths. Other ritual manifestations are found in the 
hoarding of large ceremonial axes, the sacrifice of cattle, etc., in bogs, which 
were accompanied by feasting. Also, the sphere of craft production witnessed a 
remarkable development. Flint mining gave rise to the increased production of 
long, polished flint axes that entered local, regional, and interregional exchange 
cycles. The latter also included amber and small numbers of imported copper 
axes from central Europe. A wide variety of fine decorated pottery was 
produced and consumed in rituals at megaliths. Also, elaborate battle axes and 
mace heads were employed in ritual and as status items for a small elite group. 
They were buried in earthen long barrows and in the earliest megaliths. These 
gradually developed from single chiefly burials of big-chiefs to local territorial 
cult places for ancestor worship and burial places of chiefly lineages that were 
descended from the ritual ancestors (the first “‘big-chiefs’’). 


3400-3200 s.c. Transition between Early and Middle Neolithic 


The transition from the Early Neolithic to the Middle Neolithic marks the 
continuation and culmination of processes begun in the preceding period. Over a 
few generations the construction of thousands of megaliths (in the latest phase 
they were virtual stone houses) took place, at the same time as impressive 


©The “landnam™ is very well documented since Iversen’s pioneer work (1941), and it has been 
supported by experiment (Iversen 1973). It is not a synchronous phenomenon, but a clearance 
strategy that occurs repeatedly during several hundred years all over northern Europe—in some 
areas early, in others late. Evidence comparable to the Danish EN A— stallfed cattle and small 
permanent fields—has been very well documented in Switzerland (Troels-Smith 1981, Guyan 
1981). 
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territorial causewayed camps (central places) for interclan activities were 
constructed. We are dealing here with a specific territorial pattern of chiefdom 
organization, which was paralleled in other areas of western Europe and which 
has been elegantly interpreted by Colin Renfrew (1973). In Denmark and 
southern Scandinavia the evidence displays basically the same features ( Ander- 
sen in press, Lofeig 1980, Madsen in press, Persson 1979). At the local level 
megaliths served common functions as ritual central places for ancestor worship 
and burial places of chiefly lineages.’ Wider interclan activities at a regional 
level, however, were carried out at central places—including feasting and ritual 
and probably marriage alliances between chiefly lineages, the planning of 
common agricultural activities, exchange and redistribution of food surpluses, 
and settlement of interclan hostilities, etc. 

The “seasonal” function of communal and territorial central places conforms 
well with a dispersed settlement pattern of extended families in a forest 
environment who based their existence on intensive slash-and-burn agriculture. 
Small family groups lived in U-shaped huts, although the so-called long houses, 
now interpreted as barrows, has not been finally disposed of. Lakes, inland 
waters, and the sea served as communication lines and are reflected in the 
clustering of settlements close to main watercourses. 

The economic basis of these territorial chiefdoms lay in the high productive 
potential of the former forest soils, which were exploited through intensive 
shifting cultivation on both forest and open land. Cereal samples reveal a very 
pure crop of wheat with a few weeds (Jorgensen 1977), indicating efficient 
cultivation and crop rotation with long periods of fallow, suitable for grazing 
cattle (Higham 1969). Annual weeds indicate repeated cultivation on the same 
fields over several years. 

The regional diversity of basic and scarce resources—amber and flint— 
stimulated interregional and international exchange, channeling copper axes 
from central-eastern Europe and new religious ideas— megaliths—from west- 
ern Europe back to Scandinavia. 

The monopolization of valuable prestige items and the mobilization of surplus 
production for ritual and feasting was the basis of local alliance networks. At the 
top amber, copper, and battle axes circulated, while the polished thin-butted 
flint axe was the common medium of exchange. Thus in northern Zealand, the 
numerical relationship between battle axes, megaliths, and polished flint axes is 
31:561:2439, indicating the exclusive nature of prestige items. The articulation 
of these factors at local and regional levels gave rise to the formation of the first 
chiefdoms in the prehistory of northern Europe in the late fourth millenium. 


7The big dolmen and the passage graves should be regarded rather as the final deposition place of 
the bones of the deceased that had been through several ritual processes in wooden cult houses. 
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3200-2800 s.c. Middle Neolithic A. 
2800-2300 s.c. Middle Neolithic B. 


The 3200-2800 s.c. period witnessed the gradual disintegration of territorial 
chiefdoms, which is reflected in ritual, material culture, settlement patterns, and 
exchange systems. This chain of events was due to a complex interaction of 
ecological and economic factors that reached a threshold first of all within the 
settled areas of the TRB culture. 

Within the economy, cattle held an increasingly dominant position, pig was 
reduced in number, while barley, less demanding with respect to soil, gradually 
replaced wheat (Madsen in press, Figure 18), apparently as an adapation to an 
open, degraded environment with increasing population and settlement clus- 
tering. This could be explained by a decline in cereal production, leading to a 
heavier stress on meat production and a gradually changed preference for light 
soils and open forest, which could be transformed easily to grassland. Areas that 
had been degraded from long cultivation were gradually left, and an increased 
exploitation of martime resources and hunting to balance diminishing agri- 
cultural yields is reflected in the appearance of a specialized tool kit of 
maritime hunters—the Pitted Ware culture—which originated in Norway and 
Sweden. Here the decline of agriculture production was much more significant, 
as is reflected in the pollen diagrams (Berglund 1969). Hunting replaced 
agriculture as the dominant subsistence strategy in marginal areas (e.g., 
Welinder 1975). This hunting—agricultural economy with a highly specialized 
and differentiated tool kit for both hunting and woodworking coexisted with the 
traditional agricultural communities for several centuries and was gradually 
acculturated during the 2800-2400 period (Welinder 1977-1978). 

Thus it seems that overall agricultural production in Scandinavia declined 
during this period. At the local level this made the chiefly mobilization of 
surplus production for feasting and alliances more critical, as it demanded 
an increasing share of a decreasing production. These contradictions between 
the social and the economic systems probably triggered intensified production, 
e.g., shorter fallow periods, which resulted in the degradation of soil and 
imposed new constraints on the social system. 

In the long run, competition for land and increased warfare would be a 
probable result of this development (Vayda 1961), leading to a reduction of 
‘ntertribal alliances and exchange. Chiefly communal activities ceased. The 
final disintegration of the systems occurred when the contradictions between 
the economy and the social system led to a break up of the settlement pattern 
and of the territorial framework of chiefdom organization. This occurred in 

Jutland with the sudden, rapid expansion of small pastoral family groups of 
segmentary tribes—the Battle Axe culture—onto the light soils of central 
Jutland around 2800 B.C. In southern Scandinavia the settlement pattern 
largely remained intact, but the new ritual system and part of its social and 
economic basis was adopted. 


x dam: saccade 
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tion is reflected by a decline in the building of megaliths, a gradual decrease of 
communal ritual and use of votive offerings, and a decline in the production of 
fine pottery for ritual and funerals that was replaced by simple domestic pottery. 
Small offerings of flint axes at megaliths replaced former ritual practices. Also 
causewayed camps disappeared, while at the same time settlements became 
larger. Interregional exchange ceased. This is reflected in regional cereamic 
groups and the fact that long-distance exchange of copper and amber came to an 
end at an early date. The crucial point was reached with the disintegration of the 
territorial organization of the settlement system in Jutland and the rapid 
expansion into a new environment around 2800 s.c. that released the potential 
of pastoral elements that had gradually developed during the 3200-2800 
period. But it cannot be excluded that European migrations played a role, 
spreading the innovations of the secondary products revolution (Sherratt 1981, 
Figure 10.16, Stage Il). 

The Battle Axe culture, characterized by single burials of both men and 
women in small local lineage or family mounds made of grass and heath turf, 
reflects the reversion of a chiefly territorial clan organization into a segmentary 
organization suited to predatory expansion (Sahlins 1961). 

The uncontrolled production of battle axes (each local lineage controlled by 
its own chief or big-man) reflects local competition and the lack of higher levels 
of social integration. Thus after the expansion stage, closed local exchange 
cycles developed, and these are reflected in the archaeological ceramics. — 

A massive, permanent opening of the landscape took place on the light soils of 
central Jutland and northwestern Europe, creating extensive permanent pas- 
tures dominated by heathland. Wheels and wagons were introduced for the first 
time, reflecting the communication potential of this new environment (Rostholm 
1978, Sherratt 1981, Figure 10.9). The economy was probably based on cattle 
(meat and milk), sheep (wool production), ploughing, and some cereal growing 
(barley). The widely dispersed settlement pattern of small family groups 
clustered along ecological boundaries—e.g., heavy, hilly moraine and flat sandy 
soils—made possible the exploitation of both environments. But extensive 
sandy areas were also colonized. During the following 200-300 years, local 
cylces of expansion and regression, warfare and alliances, in a delicate 
environment with a local ecological threshold, kept the system in a state of 
evolutionary flux or equilibrium. 


2300-1900 s.c. Late Neolithic; 
1900-500 s.c. Bronze Age 


The 2300-1800 B.C. period saw an enormous expansion of open land with 
the formation of permanent pastures throughout southern Scandinavia, which 
reflected a renewed spread of a pastoral economy that extended into marginal 
areas of former hunters and fishers in central Scandinavia. The change in 
settlement pattern and expansion onto light soils allowed increased surplus 
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production for increased interregional exchange, and this was reflected in the 
spread of a new elaborate flint technology and the general use of flint daggers as 
prestige items. Interregional exchange of flint developed and by the end of the 
period bronze objects from Central Europe were entering the Scandinavian 
exchange systems. 

With respect to ritual and social structure, individual burials in stone cists or 
small mounds predominated. The enormous production and ritual con- 
sumption—hoarding of daggers probably reflects a competitive big-man system 
of segmentary tribal groups without higher chiefly levels of integration since 
monopolization of production and prestige items could not take place. With the 
development of long-distance exchange in bronze, a new situation was es- 
tablished, in which articulation of exchange and local production could lead to 
monoplization of prestige items and increased hierarchization. During the Early 
Bronze Age this led to the formation of a theocratic chiefdom structure based on 
the principles of a prestige goods system, and characterized by elaborate 
communal ritual and feasting, the construction of thousands of impressive 
tumuli of local chiefly lineages, increased craft production for ritual purposes 
and controls over prestige items for the display of rank and wealth. In the Early 
Bronze Age this evolved into a complicated system of status distinctions. Local 
chiefdoms were distributed along regional alliance networks, as for example in 
northwestern Zealand, and these are reflected in the spatially hierarchical 
distribution of wealth and symbols of rank (Randsborg 1974, Levy 1979, 
Kristiansen 1981). Settlement hierarchies developed with central chiefly set- 
tlements controlling craft production, local exchange, and ritual. Chiefs sat on 
wooden stools, (preserved in oak coffins) and lived in large houses, some 
between 30-40m wide and 6-8 m wide. The culmination of this type of 
chiefdom organization was reached at 1500-1200 B.c. and 800-650 B.C. 

With the advent of the Late Bronze Age at about 1000 B.c. changes in burial 
rites and in status display indicate a temporary crisis, in part due to decreasing 
supplies of metal (Kristiansen 1978). Agricultural production was intensified, 
and competition for alliance and exchange increased, resulting in more ela- 
borate communal ritual and votive offerings of prestige items to reinforce chiefly 
organization and to maintain alliances and supplies of metal.The display of 
personal wealth in burials, however, was heavily reduced, and tumuli building 
came to an end. Increasing warfare and continuous ecological degradation led to 
settlement clustering, and this imposed new constraints on the economy. 

Increasing contradictions between economic conditions of production and the 
reproduction of social organization caused a break up of the settlement system 
in the transition to the Iron Age. Settlements expanded into former unsettled 
areas of heavy soils (Kristiansen 1978, 1980), followed by the collapse of 
chiefly organization and of long-distance exchange. A more egalitarian social 
system developed, organized in autonomous local settlement units of fenced 
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villages. Social and economic relations were based on the ownership of land 
divided into permanent fields. The elementary tribal structures of social 
reproduction no longer dominated the organization of production. 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL SYSTEMS 


Production—Reproduction Cycles 


The long-term production-reproduction cycles described before are sum- 
marized in Figure 15.9. Naturally this figure represents an abstraction, sum- 
marizing the main trends. These are made up of numerous small local cycles 
whose dominant trends constitute a regional cycle. Several regional cycles may 
constitute dominant interregional or “global” cycles, as shown in Figure 15.9. 
This can be illustrated on a small scale (Figure 15.10), showing the articulation 
of local cycles in northwestern Zealand from the Early Neolithic to the Late 
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Figure 15.9. Production—reproduction cycle of northern Europe 4100-500 B.C.: (a) Slash-and- 
burn agriculture of small plots for cereal growing, hoe agriculture, and leaf foddering of stallfed 
cattle. (b) “Landnam™ —opening of the forest. Free-grazing cattle and pastures, and agriculture. (c) 
Second landnam, in Jutland 2800 B.C., in southern Scandinavia 2400-1900 B.C. Significant 
reduction of forest and the formation of extensive permanent pastures and heath areas. Secondary- 
oak mixed forest and expansion of birch. (d) Intensified decimation of secondary forest, expansion 
of pastures. Third landnam in central and eastern Scandinavia. 
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Figure 15.10. Local cycles of settlement increase—decrease in northwestern Zealand 4000-500 
B.C. (Based on Mathiassen 1959, Table VII.) Parishes are used as areal units. 


Bronze Age, indicating changes of settlement density but not their magnitude. 
The left and right sides are inversions of each other, and three main types of 
regression and expansion cycles have been classified. 

It can be seen that the dominant trend of local cycles creates a regional cycle 
corresponding quite well to Figure 15.9. The Early Neolithic represents a 
climax period in the area (34 cases), just as settlement expansion from the EN 
to the MN is strong (34 cases). The MN displays a maximum in 23 cases. 
Intensification during the MN and expansion from the MN to the LN, however, 
is rare (11 and 6 cases), and the LN—EB represent peiods of stabilization with 
rather few maxima and few cases of increased settlement density from LN to 
EB. The LB, however, was a period of increased settlement density and internal 
expansion. Settlement density increases from EB to LB in 21 cases, and the LB 
displays a settlement maximum in 32 cases. 

Thus, the cycle of northwestern Zealand corresponds to the main cycles in 
Figure 15.9 with the exception of an intensification in LB. It exemplifies the 
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complicated spatial and temporal relations between production—reproduction 
cycles that led to the formation of dominant long-term cycles. 

Returning once again to Figure 15.9, a few general points of explanation and 
clarification should be made. The gradual change in economy and ecology 
during the 4000-500 B.c. period displays a general evolutionary trend of 
economic intensification that created basic differences in the economic con- 
ditions of social organization. This implies that the territorial chiefdoms of the 
Early Neolithic period were basically different from the theocratic—prestige 
goods chiefdoms of the Bronze Age. The first type originated from a dispersed 
settlement pattern of extended families, who practiced slash-and-burn agri- 
culture on good heavy soils in a forest environment. They were linked together 
in a territorial organization of local and regional central places, the ritual 
framework for the periodic execution of common economic tasks (e.g., cutting 
of forests, building of megaliths) and for the maintenance of interregional 
exchange. Members of a chiefly lineage were seen to be the descendants of 
founding ancestors who intervened on their behalf with the whole community. 
This chiefly control was simply an aspect of the ritualized extension of the 
communal lineage structure. 

The theocratic chiefdoms of the Bronze Age, on the other hand, originated 
from a competitive segmentary tribal system of economically autonomous 
settlement units and lineages based on a pastoral economy in an open 
environment. Hierarchization was therefore triggered primarily by the mono- 
polization of long-distance exchange networks that is reflected locally by 
clusterings of rich burials and settlements along important communications 
lines. However, population density and the distribution of wealth generally 
reflect the productive potential of larger areas (Randsborg 1974, Kristiansen 
1978). Warfare was a prominant feature of this competitive and male- 
dominated system. An elaborate religious system, separated from the com- 
munal lineage structure, had evolved. Chiefly control was maintained partly by 
an increased monopoly of ritual functions as is reflected in rock carvings and 
bronze figurines. Priestly functions were therefore an extension and mystifica- 
tion of chiefly powers that were based, in reality, on the political monopolization 
of production, alliances, and long-distance exchange. 

On an evolutionary scale of tribal variation, the two systems probably 
represent contrasting types of tribal hierarchies with many parallels in the 
ethnographic literature. With respect to the territorial clans of the EN, striking 
parallels are found in New Guinea, technologically, in terms of different stages 
of shifting cultivation and with respect to relations between ritual, local 
production, and the employment of axes and prestige items in alliance and local 
exchange (Clarke 1966, Højlund 1979, Bulmer 1960, Liep n.d.). On an 
evolutionary scale, New Guinea should probably be placed in the “decline” 
period of territorial chiefdoms, which is characterized by intensified shifting 
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Figure 15.11. Settlement types: (a) The megalithic phase of slash-and-burn cultivation, megaliths 
and causewayed camps functioning as seasonal central places at local and regional levels, dispersed 
settlement in forest environment. (b) The late Neolithic phase of segmentary pastoral groups with a 
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(c) 


Figure 15.11 continued. 

pastoral economy in an open environment. Barrows of local families and lineages close to 
settlement, dense settlement pattern with no central places. (c) The Bronze Age, showing a 
redistributive settlement system with a pastoral economy in an open environment, settlement 
hierarchization based on permanent settlements; ([b] and [c] after Thrane 1980); (a) to (c) 
presuppose a gradual cyclic movement of settlement sites within local territories. 


cultivation, inflation of local exchange in axes, for example, and little or no 
chiefly monopolization of exchange. 

The theocratic chiefdoms of the Bronze Age, based mainly on long-distance 
exchange, should be compared rather with Polynesian and Melanesian chief- 
doms, where the monopolization of scarce valuables seems to have been of 
prime importance in opposition to ecological diversification, as was originally 
suggested (Brunton 1975, Earle 1977). 

It may be suggested that these variants of a tribal hierarchy represent 
potentially different evolutioanry trajectories. In a temperate habitat, however, 
the successive transformation of the environment leads to a degradation in the 
economic conditions of production, which cannot be transcended by a tribal 
mode of production. Thus the development cycles summarized in F igure 15.9 
seem to characterize a wider pattern to be found in temperate Europe (Sherratt 
1981). In some areas the regional cycles were shorter, for example, in England 
(Bradley 1978); in other regions they were longer, for example, in southern 
Scandinavia, with the exception of Jutland, and were dependent on the overall 
productivity of the region and its articulation with other regional systems. 
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The very long period of decline and subsequent stagnation or flux between 
approximately 3200 and 1900 B.c. is another phenomenon that calls for 
explanation. It seems to reflect a period of change from approximately 2400 B.c. 
toward a pastoral economy on light soils in an open environment, which 
raised the overall productivity of the region. It corresponds with a similar trend 
in European prehistory (Sherratt 1981) that is characterized by closed regional 
systems that are linked together with the secondary spread and development of 
metallurgy toward the end of the period. This stresses the importance of 
interregional exchange and the monopolization of scarce and valuable resources 
as an important precondition of stratification. These three stages of tribal 
development, as reflected in settlement patterns, are summarized in Figure 
1.88, 

Although economic constraints imposed by the transformation of the en- 
vironment quite evidently created barriers to the functioning of the social 
system, and thus seem to have determined both the decline of EN territorial 
chiefdoms and BA theocratic chiefdoms, it is worth reflecting on the fact that 
culmination periods in both cases correspond to periods of international 
exchange, making possible an increased monopolization of valuables. Also, in 
both cases the decline of chiefdom organization corresponds with a decline in 
long-distance exchange networks.® This places the problem of determining the 
causes of evolution and devolution in a wider spatial context of interacting 
systems, which I shall try to exemplify very briefly in the final section (for a 
more extensive analysis, see Kristiansen 1978, 1981). 


Regional Dynamics: The Nordic Bronze Age 


Figures 15.12a—d show the geographical expansion of the Nordic Bronze Age 
over 1000 years as reflected in the distribution of Nordic bronzes. Traditionally 
this expansion has been interpreted as a cultural and ethnic expansion. In the 
following paragraphs I shall try to explain these phenomena as reflections of 
variations in the consumption of prestige goods based on variations in exchange 
and local economic conditions of reproduction. Let us first consider exchange 
and consumption. 

The eastward expansion of the Nordic BA, succeeded by retraction in 
western Scandinavia, can be closely linked to changes in the European- 
Scandinavian exchange networks in the Early Bronze Age and the Late Bronze 
Age (Figures 15.13 and 15.14). 


Sin the EN it should be noted that a corresponding decline seems to take place in the copper 
producing areas of eastern Europe (e.g., Vulpe 1976, Appendix 1). 
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The general eastward expansion of both consumption and exchange networks 
presented here can be exemplified in a local area in northwestern Jutland 
through an analysis of the circulation time of prestige goods. 

Swords were classified according to degree of wear—that is, circulation time. 
If we apply this analysis in one of the central regions in northwestern Jutland we 
get the following picture (see Figure 15.15)—from period IJ to III a significant 
increase in heavily worn bronzes occurs, followed by a significant decrease 
in consumption in period IV. Prestige goods are now too few and rare to deposit 
in burials or hoards due to a lack of bronze. This development is accompanied 
by settlement concentrations, as seen in Figure 15.16. 

The development in this local area, however, exemplifies the development of 
western Scandinavia from the Early to the Late Bronze Age, which reflects an 
economic—ecological crisis of the Bronze Age settlements on the light soils of 
northwestern Europe. Production for exchange to acquire bronze triggered 
ecological] overexploitation, which resulted in a general economic crisis. The 
flow of bronze was reduced proprotionally, and a retreat from the most marginal 
land was followed by settlement concentrations. This is reflected in pollen 
diagrams that show the gradual expansion of heath areas. 

In eastern Scandinavia, however, an opposite development took place. 
Settlements expanded into marginal lands, and for a period of some 100 years 
this led to new lines of exchange becoming established, constraining flows of 
goods and people, with the goods being displayed in extensive consumption. 
Only the central part of southern Scandinavia remained stable, in respect to 
economy, exchange, and consumption, due to the high productive potential of 
this area. 

Thus the decline in western Scandinavia was counterbalanced by an eco- 
nomic expansion in the eastern region. Only the core area of southern 
Scandinavia—northern Germany was able to maintain its position throughout 
the period, partly because of its central position, but especially because of its 
high productive potential. The economic development of the Nordic Bronze 
Age was thus centered around a western axis in the Early Bronze Age and 
around an eastern axis in the Late Bronze Age. When viewed in this perspective 
we may regard these local economic cycles as part of the reproduction of the 
larger Scandinavian system. In terms of the productivity of the whole region, 
this probably remained stable throughout the whole period in question, but the 
reproductive process, responsible for regional expansions and regressions, 
exploited and exhausted different areas at different periods. 

A balance between evolutionary—devolutionary processes could conse- 
quently be maintained throughout the Bronze Age. Gradually, however, con- 
tradictions built up both on local and regional levels, and these are reflected in 
increasing settlement concentrations, which were then dispersed at the tran- 
sition to the Iron Age (Kristiansen 1978, 1980). 
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Figure 15.12. The expansion of the Nordic Bronze Age culture from periods II to V based on flange-hilted swords (Early Bronze Age) and Nordic hoards 


(Late Bronze Age). After Sprockhoff 1931, 1937.) 
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Figure 15.13. The distribution of imported swords or imitations of imports during period II of the 
early Bronze Age. (After Struwe 1971, Table 26.) 


CONCLUSION 


It has been demonstrated that a specific theoretical model of cyclical tribal 
transformation can be applied to temperate Europe from 4000 to 500 B.C. 
Further, it has been shown that such long-term transformations can be ex- 
plained as a function of the spatial and temporal distribution of production- 
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Figure 15.14. The distribution of imported swords or imitations of imports during period V of the 
Late Bronze Age. (After Thrane 1975, Figure 120.) 


reproduction cycles whose articulation may define local, regional, or even 
“global” systems. A regional system may eventually be composed of several 
local cycles of expansion and regression, as is exemplified by the Nordic Bronze 
Age. The balance between these opposing processes of evolution and devolution 
determines the course of development within the larger system. 

It was further suggested that developments in tribal hierarchization from 
4000-500 B.C. were closely linked to such regional cycles—generating an 
Early Neolithic-Middle Neolithic cycle of territorial chiefdoms that were 
dependent upon slash-and-burn agriculture and a Late Neolithic-Bronze Age 
cycle of prestige good systems that were based on a pastoral economy. These 
two cycles of tribal transformations constitute a general evolutionary sequence 
of economic intensification and population increase, which at the transition to 
the Iron Age reached a point that would not allow the tribal cycle to continue 
or to be repeated. 
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Figure 15.15. Variations in the degree of wear on full-hilted swords in period II (25 observations) 
and period HI (26 observations) of the Early Bronze Age in the “Thy” region in northwestern Figure 15.16. The distribution of burials in periods II and III of the Early Bronze Age in the “Thy” 


Jutland. (After Kristiansen 1978.) region in northeastern Jutland. (After Randsborg 1973-1974, Figures 1 and 2) 
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MORPHOGENETIC CHANGE IN 
COMPLEX SOCIETIES 


The primary requisite of an archaeological science, wholly congruent with 
that of all other scientific disciplines, is a general and abstract framework on 
which an ultimately exact theory can be constructed (cf. Darwin 1909, 508, 
Heisenberg 1958, 171). The social and biological sciences, in particular, 
require fundamental concepts for dealing with the temporal and spatial 
transformations of markedly complex dynamical systems (e.g., Lewontin 
1969, Renfrew and Cooke 1979, Stebbins 1977, 251-252). 

Just such an abstract framework is suggested in a highly general systems 
theoretic or contextual approach. As Rosen proposes and exemplifies (1979, 
109, Chapter 17 this volume), systems must be embedded in a “context,” a 
class of systems that behave in similar fashion. The context itself can then be 
utilized as a source of information concerning specific classes or instances of 
system organization and change. In all instances the development of this context 
necessarily implies the recognition of an analogy, isomorphism, or logical and 
functional homology between one particular phenomenon and another. That 
there exist isomorphisms, whether total or partial, established or conjectured, is 
neither accidental nor mysterious: Many systems manifest a fundamental 
similarity in structure and operation when considered in the abstract (the 
“biological analogy,” so long the object of excessive anxiety on the part of many 
anthropologists and archaeologists, is nothing more—nor less—than a systemic 
homology). A detailed examination of one of the hydrocarbons, for example, 
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